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Marriages Are Made in Heaven 


Marriages, according to a favorite over-worked saying, 
are made in Heaven. But the ones that are the happiest 
and last the longest are those where the two partners work 
cooperatively developing a practical adjustment to each 
other so they may live in harmony here on planet Earth. 
To do this, each has to make compromises in good faith 
for a life-long, secure union. 

This is the sort of “marriage” which will be consum- 
mated on July 1, uniting two, strong, nation-wide public 
relations organizations, the American Public Relations 
Association and the Public Relations Society of America. 
The “engagement” was formally announced January 12 
when the presidents of both associations made public 
results of the ballot votes taken of the two memberships. 
Overwhelmingly, they expressed an “urge to merge.” 

The decision was made only after a long period of ex- 
ploratory conversations between individual members fol- 
lowed by informal meetings of leaders of both groups cul- 
minating in meetings of properly appointed committee 
members charged with responsibility for drawing up an 
Agreement. After the document had been carefully con- 
sidered and unanimously approved by the governing 
bodies of the two associations, it went to the individual 
members for their opinion. 

To some, especially those who predicted that such nup- 
tials were at least several years away, the results were 
surprising. But to most they were hopefully heartening, 
and carry with them an implication which goes far beyond 
the immediate decision to join forces. Whatever other 
emotions or logic may be involved, the decision proves 
public relations is now taking a mature approach to its 
own problems, and its practitioners now place greater 
emphasis on long-range benefit than on complications of 
the immediate present. In making this decision, the mem- 
bers of APRA and PRSA have rejected the oft-heard ex- 
cuse that this is “such a new profession” its foibles and 
shortcomings must therefore be condoned much as imma- 
ture conduct is accepted from children. 

Another clear indication of maturity is the ability to 
take for ourselves the advice we would give others in 
similar situations. No one argues with the public rela- 
tions advantages of a strong, unified professional public 
relations organization. But long-time habits and associa- 
tion ties are not easily changed. It calls for courage and 
foresight. Happily, the members of APRA and PRSA 
have demonstrated both. 

Throughout the remainder of 1961 there will be a 
certain degree of confusion which is a built-in side effect 
of the consolidation. National committees, local chapters 
and individual members must bend their best efforts to- 
ward solving whatever problems arise. 

Fortunately, this endeavor is assured of the full support 
of the vast majority of those concerned. The number of 
dissenting votes cast was negligible. In APRA only 5% 
of the votes did not endorse the proposal, and in PRSA 
only 3% voiced opposition. 

This vote count in itself points to the happy truth that 
there is more unanimity of opinion among the members 
of both groups than most observers might have guessed. 
That the ultimate goals of both have always been strik- 
ingly similar is universally accepted as fact. 


EDITORIALS 


We predict the wisdom of this union will have more 
impact as the years go by. In most marriages, one and 
one make more than two, and this will be no exception. 
For we confidently expect that once the talents and efforts 
of all 4,000 members are channeled together, the ac- 
celerated advancement of public relations will be more 
than treble that which the two groups have been accom- 
plishing on individual paths. 

In the succinct words of a comment hand-scrawled on 
one of the ballots, this has been a “good job, well han- 
dled.” 


What Hath Westinghouse Wrought? 


In 1889 when George Westinghouse hired E. H. Hein- 
richs to convince outsiders of the superiority of AC 
current, he could not possibly have realized he was start- 
ing a whole new concept far removed from the field of 
electricity. 

Sure as his company may be today, Mr. Westinghouse 
would have had all sorts of doubts had anyone told him 
then that he would be recorded in history for — among 
his other achievements — being first the bona fide client 
of the first public relations counsel. Not, we hasten to 
add, that Heinrichs carried that title. But he did perform 
the function. 

Had anyone in those waning Victorian years, during 
the gracious, easy conversation accompanying after din- 
ner cigars, sniffed his brandy and speculated that within 
fifty years most business executives would follow Wes- 
tinghouse’s example as a normal business practice, and 
public relations counseling firms would abound in Man- 
hattan as well as being solidly established on the Main 
Street of almost every city in America, the probable re- 
action among his listeners would have been an opinion 
that he’d had a little too much brandy. 

No one could have envisioned in 1889 that one day 
public relations counselors would need their own national 
organization devoted exclusively to the interest, problems 
and increased proficiency of public relations counselors. 

Yet today, only 62 years after Heinrichs was writing 
his first story on AC current, public relations counselors 
have established a special Section of the Public Relations 
Society of America and are now on the threshold of the 
Section’s first year of service. 

Coming as it does at this coincidental time to the 
APRA-PRSA consolidation, creation of the Section may 
have been somewhat overshadowed by news of the 
merger. But the Counselors Section is just as great and 
just as important a milestone in the progress of public 
relations. 

Section members, the Society, public relations in gen- 
eral and clients as well expect big things from this Coun- 
selors Section. Judging from the course charted in Chi- 
cago last November, none will be disappointed. Westing- 
house, Heinrichs and the hardy pioneers in counseling 
who gave it proper upbringing in the formative years 
have just cause to be proud of the present stature attained 
by the counseling fraternity. 
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How The Advertising Council 
Reaches Mr. and Mrs. America 


The Private Voice 
Of the Public Conscience 


By THEODORE S. REPPLIER 


conscience has had a special voice. 

Not a still, small voice, but a voice 
sO omnipresent it is hard to escape. It 
booms from loudspeakers, murmurs 
from magazines, and speaks from news- 
papers, from one end of the country to 
the other. 

This voice of conscience prompts 
Americans to do those things which all 
of us ought to do but often don’t. “Be 
sure to register, inform yourself and 
vote.” “Give to the Community Chest.” 
“Drive carefully—the life you save may 
be your own.” “Be careful with fire in 
the woods.” “Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
—you save more than money.” And so 
on through all the commandments of 
good citizenship. 


Fe the past 18 years the American 


PRESIDENTIAL REQUEST 


So effective has been this unique voice 
of conscience that three Presidents of the 
United States have asked for its continu- 
ance. There is scarcely a national cause 
among the multiplicity of causes which 
does not petition for its assistance. It 
has, in fact, assumed almost an “official” 
status for those who want to reach the 
eyes and ears of Mr. and Mrs. America. 

Yet, this voice of the public con- 
science is not governmental, but private. 
It is the exclusive creation of private 
enterprise. Called simply The Advertis- 
ing Council, it is a non-profit, private 
corporation operating under New York 


THEODORE S. REPPLIER, President of The 
Advertising Council, has spent his entire 
business career in the field of mass com- 
munications. Since 1943, when he joined 
The Advertising Council, he has conducted 
.a wide range of public service campaigns, 
including the now-famous Smokey the Bear, 
U. S. Savings Bonds, United Community 
Fund, and many more. Here briefly is his 
report on The Council. 
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State Law. It receives not one penny of 
operating money from government, al- 
though many of its campaigns are gov- 
ernment projects. 

Its support comes entirely from pri- 
vate business—a fact which makes most 
foreign visitors, particularly those from 
those developing countries for which 
socialism has an hypnotic attraction, go 
bugeyed in non-belief. People from a 
dozen countries of the world have come 
to study this curious phenomenon of a 
private group working diligently for the 
public good. 


FREE—$180 MILLION 


The Advertising Council, is, as the name 
implies, a creation of the advertising in- 
dustry. On its Board sit representatives 
of advertising agencies, manufactur- 
ers who are the national advertisers, 
broadcasting networks and_ stations, 
magazines, newspapers, outdoor and 
transportation advertising. Several of its 
veteran directors are prominent public 
relations men. Collectively, the private 
components of the Council muster the 
astonishing total of $180,000,000 worth 
of free advertising time and space for 
its public interest messages, plus an extra 
$600,000 needed to operate The Adver- 
tising Council’s four-city organization. 

This coast-to-coast system for the pri- 
vate dissemination of public messages 
has been called a “thumping demonstra- 
tion of the social conscience of U. S. 
business.” It is all of that. More impor- 
tant it has become a major instrument 
for making the world’s most complex 
democracy function better. At a time 
when democracy is gravely challenged, 
it has become a powerful mechanism for 
getting voluntary public action. Without 
voluntarism, democracy shrivels and 
dies. 

This is why, under Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, its work has been highly 
esteemed in Washington. It is why three 


Administrations—from the President 
and members of his Cabinet to military 
chiefs—have, once a year, virtually put 
aside for a day the business of govern- 
ment to brief the 200 key supporters of 
The Advertising Council on the current 
headaches of government, and solicit 
their help. The wise words of Abraham 
Lincoln have been absorbed by both 
political parties: “Without public opin- 
ion nothing can succeed; with it nothing 
can fail.” 

The Advertising Council was born out 
of the shock of Pearl Harbor. Hastily 
put together to do war information cam- 
paigns during World War II, it collabo- 
rated with the office of War Information 
on more than 100 war campaigns, from 
War Bonds to Victory Gardens and But- 
ton Your Lip. By war’s end, its machin- 
ery perfected, its usefulness had been too 
vividly demonstrated to be scrapped. 

So the Council carried on with peace- 
time problems, with the creative work on 
each campaign done as a labor of love by 
a volunteer advertising agency. The 
Council’s animated symbol, Smokey 
Bear, assailed the conscience of motor- 
ists and sportsmen with pleas not to set 
the woods on fire—with such telling ef- 
fect that, according to the U. S. Forest 
Service, forest acreage burned was cut 
to an all-time low. 

Its 20-year free campaign for the U. S. 
Treasury has induced Americans to hold, 
as of today, $43 billion worth of E and 
H Savings Bonds, representing 15% of 
the entire huge public debt. Its campaign 
for the colleges has zoomed private con- 
tributions, making many a college presi- 
dent keenly aware of The Advertising 
Council. Its efforts for Mental Health 
have doubled the request for mental 
health information, have speeded mental 
health legislation and have stepped up 
volunteers. The public has written in for 
1,600,000 booklets on mental health 
problems. 
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LICKING A RECESSION 


Perhaps most significant, though hardest 
to prove, is the effect of Council cam- 
paigns in changing people’s attitudes, at 
a time when attitudes are particularly 
critical. The somber glass of pessimism 
has been lightened, if not replaced by a 
rosy glow, when two economic reces- 
sions threatened. 

In 1954 and again in the recession 
of °58, the Council tackled the job of 
holding up the public chin. At a time 
when public confidence threatened to 
drop through the floor, the public serv- 
ice Organization planned and circulated 
a huge advertising and information cam- 
paign based upon the exciting facts of 
America’s growth. These factual, non- 
bombast campaigns were twice credited 
by the Secretary of the Treasury as ren- 
dering a real assist in keeping a recession 
from plummeting into a depression. 


GOOD NEWS FROM INDUSTRY 


In both of these threatened downswings, 
public relations played a vital role. In 
fact, the Council regards the part played 
by public relations as possibly major, 
and certainly as important as the adver- 
tising. Particularly in 1958, a volunteer 
public relations firm worked hand in 
glove with the volunteer advertising 
agency. It collected good news from 
industry and recirculated it through the 
American bloodstream. 

As this is written, the Council has 
about decided to try once again to put 
the hex on a possible recession. Business 
leaders are concerned about the “Soar- 
ing Sixties” that so far have refused to 
soar. They worry lest a “rolling readjust- 
ment” gather the moss of public worry, 
and cause family pocketbooks to snap 
tight. If consumer spending tightens, it 
acts like a tourniquet which shuts off 
the economic bloodstream. 

In addition to this effort to strangle an 
infant recession, the Council has several 
other projects in preparation, which it 
believes are badly needed. One of these 
is a campaign to alter, little by little cer- 
tain American attitudes which badly 
hamper us in the present world struggle. 


“TOO GOOD—TOO LONG” 


Much has been written in the past few 
months about the lost “American 
dream.” In the opinion of thoughtful 
observers, both here and abroad, too 
many Americans have grown soft, selfish 
and careless. As a country which es- 
caped the ravages of two World Wars, 
we have had it “too good, too long.” 
Consequently, say these observers, we 
no longer care about doing things well. 
American goods, once respected every- 
where for their quality, are sometimes 
thought to be carelessly put together. 
Occasionally, a manufacturer has been 
accused of deliberately building obso- 
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THEY MUST HAVE FIRST-RATE SCHOOLS 


SERVICE OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


—LAUNCH 


WELP THIS SHIP SHARE OUR MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE- MAKE FRIENDS FOR AMERICA 


A PUBLIC SERVICE OF TRANSPORTATION ADVERTISING 


Mail your dotiar (more you can} to Hope. Box 9808. Washington 15. D.C. 


lescence or breakage into a product to 
insure replacement sales. 

Charles Brower, the salty chief of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn 
says we are suffering from “Epidemic 
Cynical Selfishness, which might be 
called ‘Me-first-itis’, or ‘Make way for 
number one’ or ‘Good guys finish last.’ ” 


“AGE OF THE SHODDY” 


Allan Drury in Advise and Consent 
calls this the “Age of the Shoddy.” “This 
was the time,” he says, “when the job 
on the car was always half finished, the 
suit came back from the cleaners half 
dirty, the bright new gadget broke down 
a week after you got it home. The great 
‘Age of the Shoddy’ came upon Amer- 
ica after the war and ‘Everybody wants 
his’ became the guiding principle of far 
too many.” 

This toleration of shoddy perform- 
ance, the Council Board believes, is a 
luxury we simply cannot afford at a time 


- when we are challenged by a determined 


dedicated enemy convinced that our 
society is doomed. 

We must somehow reawaken in 
Americans the desire to “pursue excel- 
lence,” as John Gardner so aptly puts it. 
A greater respect for excellence and 
learning would not only tend to raise 
the quality and calibre of our output, 
but also would be a step toward giving 
us more Grade A scientists, teachers, 
linguists and many other skills in short 
supply. 


Before the “Attitudes” campaign is 
launched, the Council hopes to hold a 
Round Table discussion on the subject 
in cooperation with a prominent Uni- 
versity. This will supply both the intel- 
lectual content and validity needed as 
a base for the project. 

From then on the big job starts—a 
job which can only be done with the help 
of many groups. Number one among 
these is public relations. 

Public relations men and women can 
benefit both their clients and themselves 
by tieing in with this Council campaign: 
by using its themes and its ideas. But 
there is more than self-interest to be 
served by stimulating employees and 
students, physicists and plumbers, to 
strive for excellence. 

There is also at stake the world posi- 
tion of America. 

We are in a competitive race with a 
powerful, determined rival who, many 
people believe, is running faster than we 
are. By an artful combination of stick 
and carrot, he has induced his best brains 
to strive hard for excellence. We can 
hardly do less and stay ahead. 

So once again “the private voice of 
public conscience” will tackle the job of 
getting us to do something which we 
should do without being told. 

It is perhaps the most difficult of any 
of the one-hundred-odd campaigns The 
Advertising Council has executed. 

But this time the stakes are very high 
indeed. Perhaps they are freedom itself. 
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MORE COMPANIES PLACE MORE PAGES 
OF THEIR CORPORATE ADVERTISING IN 
BUSINESS WEEK THAN IN ANY OTHER 


MAGAZINE IN AMERICA 


One out of every five pages of corporate 
advertising in magazines appears in... 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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How a Major Public Relations Problem 
Was Faced —And Solved by American 


The Electra Story 


By KARL W. DAHLEM 


ARELY has a new airplane been 
R welcomed with greater enthusi- 
asm than that which greeted the 
Lockheed Electra when it entered service 
two years ago. American Airlines had 
worked closely with Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation in the design, development 
and testing of the airplane. It was ideally 
suited as a short and medium range com- 
panion to the turbojet airplanes in the 
fleet. American’s management and pilots 
agreed that it was an airplane of out- 
standing performance and integrity. It 
enjoyed almost unprecedented customer 
acceptance and loyalty. 

During 1959-60 a series of highly- 
publicized accidents—only two of which 
were related to any characteristic unique 
to the airplane itself—befell the Electra. 
The cause of these two accidents was 
not generally understood. Inaccurate ex- 
planations attributing the accidents to a 
basic weakness in the wing structure 
gained wide currency and acceptance. As 
a result, doubts were raised about the 
safety of the airplane and about the wis- 
dom and ethics involved in the decision 
to keep the aircraft in service. 


FACTS ABOUT THE ELECTRA 


Against this background, American 
launched a program to bring the facts 
about the Electra to media representa- 
tives, the airline’s customers, its employ- 
ees and the public. In doing so, it rejected 
the “say nothing” policy which some 
circles advocated, in the firm belief that 
an information program carried out in an 
atmosphere of complete honesty and can- 


KaRL W. DaHLEM has been Director of 
Public Relations for American Airlines 
since 1953. He was a reporter and editor on 
Missouri newspapers from 1932 to 1940. He 
then served for four years as secretary to 
the Governor of Missouri. Mr. Dahlem pre- 
pared this article at the request of the JoUR- 
NAL editors. 
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dor would help to re-establish confidence 
both in the airplane and in the manage- 
ment decision to keep the Electra in serv- 
ice. The purpose of the program was not 
to obtain publicity, nor to avoid it, but 
rather to provide understandable infor- 
mation about the airplane, the problem 
and its solution. 

C. R. Smith, president of American, 
set the tone for the campaign by declar- 
ing that American would never fly an air- 
plane in which it had anything less than 
complete confidence. 

“The good reputation of American 
Airlines is more valuable than the prop- 
erty rights in a fleet of airplanes,’ Mr. 
Smith said. “If we believed the Electra 
to be unsafe, we would ground it.” 

American invited other airlines fly- 
ing Electras to participate in the pro- 
gram. Some did; some did not. 

Here are some of the steps that were 
taken as part of the program: 

1. American’s best customers, persons 
known to be frequent air travelers, re- 
ceived personal letters from Mr. Smith 
and a testimonial to the safety of the 
airplane from test pilot Captain 
Thornton Wagner. 


2. Top corporate accounts were visited 


personally by sales personnel and 
senior pilots to explain “The Electra 
Story.” 


. Well-attended press briefings were 
conducted by “Electra Fact Teams” in 
all cities served by American’s Electras 
at which top American engineers ex- 
plained the Electras’ strength and per- 
formance characteristics, their safety 
and the reasons for the crashes: and 
veteran flight crew members, with mil- 
lion miles of flying experience, told 
why they preferred the Electra over 
other propeller-driven airplanes. 


FACT TEAM ORGANIZED 


The “Fact Team” captains came not only 
from American but also from some of the 
other airlines using Electras. Following 
the prepared portion of the conferences, 
which utilized charts and other visual 
aids, the engineers and pilots answered 
any question offered from the floor. Top 
customers, civic and government repre- 
sentatives and travel agents attended the 
conferences as observers and were in- 
vited to ask questions following the press 
session. 

The message the engineers and pilots 
transmitted was this: 

The world fleet of Electras—140 air- 
planes—averages 676 flights every day 
and flies 325,000 plane miles daily. Elec- 
tras have carried more than 8,500,000 
passengers more than 2,000,000,000 pas- 
senger miles. 

Of the five major Electra accidents, 
three had nothing to do with the design 
or construction of the aircraft: these 
could have happened to any airplane. 

A landing accident at LaGuardia Air- 
port in New York was ascribed generally 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board to navi- 
gational error; the pilot in a second land- 
ing accident at LaGuardia—from which 
all aboard walked away without serious 
injury—reported a gust of wind hit the 
incoming plane at a critical point in the 
approach causing its wheels to hit a dike, 
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and, although the investigation had not 
been completed at the time of the brief- 
ings, a Boston takeoff accident appeared, 
on the basis of all evidence, to have been 
caused by encounter with an unusually 
dense flock of birds at a critical moment 
during takeoff. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED 


It was explained that despite the Electra 
having been the world’s most thoroughly 
tested airplane before it was put in serv- 
ice, there existed, under original operat- 
ing procedures, the possibility of a 
unique coupling of forces that could 
cause an in-flight failure. This coupling 
did occur in two Electra crashes. It was 
stressed that the entire aviation industry 


joined in a concentrated investigation to 
find the cause of these accidents, dis- 
covered the cause and learned how to 
eliminate it. 

Stripped to its essentials, the basic ex- 
planation supplied was that a combina- 
tion of three factors was essential to the 
coupling of forces that led to the two 
disasters. 

These three factors were a speed in 
the specific range of 275 knots (Indi- 
cated Air Speed); some previous damage 
to the engine or nacelle mountings; and 
an impact—such as might be provided by 
a severe gust of air—that would cause the 
propeller and its shaft to oscillate at a 
specific cycle to which the wing was 
resonantly responsive. 


About 50,000 engineering man hours went into the design of the Electra’s flight deck—one 
of the reasons the Electra is called a “pilot’s airplane.” 


The Electra offers tremendous cockpit visibility—covering 224 degrees by both pilots. 
Huge reserve power can be summoned from the 4 turboprop engines. 
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Under these circumstances, the wing 
and the powerplant-propeller assembly 
could mutually drive one another to 
greater aid greater oscillation until the 
wing structure was destroyed. 


A DESTRUCTIVE PHENOMENON 


All three factors—the specific speed 
range, previous damage to the engine 
mounting and causative impact—had to 
be present in combination before the 
destructive phenomenon could occur, it 
was explained. 

Thus, possibility of recurrence was 
removed by imposition of a restriction 
on the indicated air speed, in much the 
same way as a motorist avoids front- 
wheel shimmy by staying out of the 
speed range in which it can occur. 
Further, special inspection procedures 
were placed in effect to insure that even 
any minor damage to members of the 
mounting would be immediately de- 
tected. 

The program to modify the Electra 
so that it could return to its original 
speeds was explained. Simplified draw- 
ings depicted the structural changes to 
be made and illustrated how these would 
prevent destructive “coupling of forces” 
previously possible in the high speed 
range. 

Flight crew members of the Fact 
Teams stressed the Electra’s outstanding 
performance characteristics as they re- 
late to safety; its tremendous reserve 
power (greater than any other airliner) ; 
its instant response to the pilot’s require- 
ments; the advanced design of all of its 
mechanical and electrical systems; its un- 
equalled stopability on wet or icy run- 
ways. 


PILOTS ARE CONFIDENT 


Pilots backed up their personal confi- 
dence in the airplane with facts and fig- 
ures: there’s a long waiting list of crew 
members waiting to fly the Electra as 
soon as their seniority entitles them to 
“bid” Electra trips; crew members fre- 
quently bid flights which are otherwise 
less desirable (i.e.: multi-stop) in order 
to fly an Electra schedule. 

The obvious enthusiasm and confi- 
dence of crew members who “live in 
Electras” coupled with their first-hand 
knowledge of the airplane’s capabilities 
provided an effective balance for the 
technical and engineering aspects of the 
presentation which were handled by the 
aeronautical engineer members of the 
teams. 

Gen. E. R. Quesada, Federal Aviation 
Administrator, was quoted in his expres- 
sions of confidence in the Electra. So was 
C. N. Sayen, president of the Air Line 
Pilots Association. 

Gen. Quesada’s statement that the 
temporary speed limit “gives the airplane 
a structural margin as great, if not 
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your annual report 


advertisement 


for your company 


the Selective 


@ Q's ? 


One of the most important communications 
your Company will make this year—and any 
year in the next decade—will be your Annual 
Report advertisement. 

If you publish this merely as a “matter of 
record” you will lose much of its potential 
value. If you place it where it will merely be 
printed, it will fail to give you the special 
benefit such advertising can produce at this 
particular time. 

With a far wider range of publicly-held 
companies to choose among, professional 
money managers are being sharply selective 
in making recommendations of purchases of 
securities. Properly handled and properly 
aimed, your Annual Report advertisements 
can give your Company a distinctiveness that 
lifts it above the mass...can bring your in- 


A DOW-JONES PUBLICATION 


formation directly to the attention of those 
whose opinions establish company reputa- 
tions. 

Barron’s is the proper place for your mes- 
sage. Barron’s is acknowledged widely to be 
the prime financial medium circulating among 
knowing investors and investment managers. 
It has the premium audience. And your ad- 
vertising in Barron’s brings you greater profit 
because Barron’s subscribers read it with 
profit in mind. 1. The largest weekly financial 
circulation in the U. S.—120,000.2. Renewal 
rate for established annual subscriptions is high 
—74%. 3. Be sure to get your free copy of 
Barron’s latest compilation of representative 
Annual Report Advertisements. Write: 
Barron’s, 50 Broadway, New York 4. 


B A R R '@, N S — National Business and Financial Weekly 
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New pattern 
in PR. 


There is one question every business firm 
would like answered — "How do we be- 
come a part of our community?” To 
evidence this sincere desire, a large 
Indiana Bank leased a print of the MLS. 
motion picture “Dust or Destiny,” dis- 
patched two able young executives to 
take the film out to Service Clubs, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciations, churches and other community 
organizations and thus launched an en- 
tirely new P.R. program with overwhelm- 
ing results. 


In a two-year period, in excess of 350 
appearances were made with the film and 
the audience numbered more than 76,000. 
A thick file of correspondence and news- 
paper stories provide ample evidence of 
the unique new relationship which re- 
sulted between bank and community. 


Investigate today the tremendous PR. 
impact M.I.S. scientific motion pictures 
can make in your community. 


Moody institute of science 
P. O. Box 25575-PR 
Los Angeles 25, California 


greater, than any other aircraft in our 
transport fleet today” was emphasized. 

Special effort was made to supply the 
full facts about the Electra to feature 
writers and columnists. Aviation editors 
were already well acquainted with the 
situation, but most writers, it was real- 
ized, could not be expected to be in- 
formed fully unless they were given the 
opportunity to hear a complete factual 
presentation. Many writers in both cate- 
gories, after studying the case for the 
Electra, elected to relay the facts to the 
public. 

Arthur Godfrey, whose interest in 
aviation is well known, was given the op- 
portunity personally to fly the Electra— 
and to land it with three of its four turbo- 
prop engines deliberately set at zero 
thrust. Besides endorsing the Electra on 
his radio program, Godfrey volunteered 
for a 13-minute television film featuring 
the Electra and the men who fly them. 

Jerrie Cobb, noted woman flyer, was 
also given an opportunity to fly the Elec- 
tra and her impressions were vividly de- 
scribed by UPI aviation editor Bob 
Serling. 


CALM EVALUATION URGED 


Editorials urging calm evaluation of the 
Electra situation began appearing in 
newspapers, many of them supporting 
the view that the airplane was entirely 
safe. American Airlines received a num- 
ber of letters from companies thanking 
it for the information about the airplane 
and operating procedures and noting that 
previous doubts about the airplane had 
been resolved by presentation of facts. 

As the program progressed one point 
became clear: American’s estimate of the 
intelligence and maturity of the audi- 
ences to which the program was directed 
proved to be correct. As their subsequent 
questions and actions showed, they lis- 
tened to the presentation and they under- 
stood. 

It was evident from comments that 
few of those who heard the Fact Team 
briefings had any doubt that the Electra 
is a safe airplane and the operation of the 
Electra is a safely conservative opera- 
tion. 


MEANINGFUL STATISTICS 


Measurable and meaningful statistics 
would take substantial time to accumu- 
late, but there were immediate indica- 
tions in the first weeks following the 
month-long campaign that the “load fac- 
tor’—the percentage of seats occupied 
—on the Electras was rising from the 
point to which they had dropped after 
the accidents. 

But, more importantly, there was solid 
evidence that those reached by the pro- 
gram had a new estimate of the com- 
pany’s candor and a new appreciation of 
its primary concern for passenger safety. 
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By DR. HOWARD STEPHENSON 


HE time has come for public re- 
lations to take another major step 
in education. 

Amid more jeers than cheers, a few 
far-seeing men began a dozen years ago 
to hammer out versions of a suitable cur- 
riculum for training professionals on the 
college level. 

This task has been accomplished. To- 
day it is possible for a liberal arts, busi- 
ness administration or journalism major 
with a bachelor’s degree to obtain in 
graduate school the professional train- 
ing he requires for entering public rela- 
tions practice. He can do this in any one 
of 20 institutions. Competent educators 
no longer need to be wistful about the 
ideal program. They can approximate it 
now, and some are using it. 


MASTER’S MAKES SENSE 


Training of professionals in public rela- 
tions is practical and worthy of respect 
when it is given on the master’s level. It 
is time for many universities to raise their 
sights. The undergraduate degree in pub- 
lic relations should be abolished. And the 
profession is not yet ready for a doctoral 
program. Perhaps it will be by 1965. 
Meanwhile a master’s in public relations 
makes sense. 

Thousands of college students, des- 
tined for places in management of pri- 
vate, philanthropic and governmental 
enterprises, need public relations under- 
standing as part of their basic training. 
This can be given on the undergraduate 
level. It fits readily into the traditional 
academic disciplines. 


Dr. HowarD STEPHENSON is Director of 
Public Information with Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Ore. Prior to his joining Pa- 
cific University, he was Chairman of the 
Division of Public Relations, School of Pub- 
lic Relations and Communications, Boston 
University. Dr. Stephenson is Editor of the 
recently published “Handbook of Public 
Relations.” (McGraw-Hill, 1960.) 
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A Candid Analysis of Public Relations 
Training Made by an Educator 


Men on the Way Up 


The development of undergraduate 
basic courses in public relations for non- 
career people is the next big step in pub- 
lic relations education. 

Having established a workable basis 
for training those few whose careers will 
be spent in public relations, the profes- 
sion now should turn its attention to the 
many who will fulfill other important 
roles. Dollars, influence and effort are 
going to be needed to accomplish this. 
A casual nod of approval will not be 
enough. 


AN UNPREDICTABLE ODDBALL 
The president, the finance officer, the 


* production chief, the personnel depart- 


ment head, the sales executive, the adver- 
tising manager of the future should come 
out of college with the rudiments of his 
own technical skills. He also should have 
been taught what public relations is and 
does, and where it fits into the manage- 
ment organization. And professional men 
such as clergymen, educators, lawyers, 
physicians, accountants and engineers 
need the same kind of fundamental un- 
derstanding. 

We have passed, I hope, the stage when 


the status of public relations in manage- 
ment was jeopardous. The public rela- 
tions man is no longer considered an 
unpredictable oddball member of the 
management family. He belongs and is 
accepted. Let’s move on from there. 

We are not without experience and 
resources. Some universities already have 
established policies of cross-pollination 
through which majors in liberal arts, 
business administration and journalism 
can get some public relations courses. 
But the courses they get in such circum- 
stances are primarily designed for public 
relations majors. They are hand-me- 
down courses, not tailored to fit the 
future manager. This is a reason why 
most students from other disciplines feel 
slightly uncomfortable in them. 

In a number of universities manful 
efforts are made at alterations, but the 
registration of students from other dis- 
ciplines is usually so minor that specially- 
designed courses for those pointing to 
other careers are hardly feasible. A 
notable exception is a course at Boston 
University for future school administra- 
tors, given in the College of Education 
by a public relations professor. 

At Babson Institute, Prof. Bertram 
Canfield has for years included public 
relations in the management-training 
curriculum. And Dr. Raymond Miller’s 
seminars at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration set a high 
standard, but for graduate, not under- 
graduate students. 

In this area of non-career instruction 
in public relations we are now at approx- 
imately the same stage of development 
as were the pioneers of the 1940's, such 
as Dean Howard M. LeSourd and Pro- 
fessors Wesley Pratzner, Virgil Rankin, 
Samuel B. Gould and Nathan Maccoby. 
They instituted a full-blown course of 
public relations training at Boston Uni- 
versity. 

There already was a little teaching 
going on, mostly of publicity—all of it 
had a journalistic flavor. These pioneers 
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had the concept, developed by their suc- 
cessors, that public relations requires a 
solid basis of training in the social sci- 
ences. 


BOOBY-TRAPS TO FACE 


The struggling attempt at professional- 
ization was in danger of stepping into a 
few booby-traps, such as confusing the 
end with the means, and equating public 
relations with the techniques of com- 
munication. This interruption fortunate- 
ly was impermanent. 

Recognizing the probability of new 
and different booby-traps to be encoun- 
tered in this upcoming, exciting phase of 
public relations instruction which we 
are entering, I nevertheless make bold 
to predict that it will have at least an 
equal success, and will affect very many 
more people, if the profession is willing 
that it should. There must be the will. 

The same kind of laborious hammer- 
ing out of the content of a course or se- 
quence of courses is going to be neces- 
sary now as it was then. The same re- 
quirement of patience in the face of 
opposition in some institutions from 
vested academic interests will undoubted- 
ly be called for. But this time, with a 
dozen years of experience behind us, we 
have the opportunity to shorten the de- 
velopment time and come up with course 
content that can be made fairly standard, 
test it out and recommend it to at least 
a thousand institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 


EXPERIMENTAL LABS 


With all this in mind, I began in Septem- 
ber of 1960 to conduct what might be 
termed an experimental laboratory in 
public relations teaching for non-career 
students. The location at Pacific Univer- 
sity in Forest Grove, Oregon, was a 
major factor in a personal decision to go 
ahead with the project. 

One of the early moves made was the 
transfer of the public relations course 
from journalism to business administra- 
tion, and the course is required of busi- 
ness administration majors, in either 
junior or senior years. These make up 
half the class. The others are majors in 
biology, education, journalism or the 
social sciences. 

An analysis of the academic tests and 
records of these students shows a high 
median intelligence cum aptitude level. 

Not that the class was hand-picked, 
for it was not. Attendance records and 
promptness with class papers are notice- 
ably high. There is serious intent on 
the part of the students here. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE COURSE 


In this setting, with such students, it is 
fair judgment that if the experiment suc- 
ceeds, I shall glow, and if it falls on its 
face, it will be my fault. The content and 
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method, due to the very real respect paid 
to academic freedom, is up to me as 
instructor. 

The philosophy of the course, which 
is given for three semester hours credit, 
is based upon a threefold concept: 


. Public relations is founded on the ethi- 
cal standards of good citizenship. 


. Public relations feeds upon ideas. 


3. Public relations demands accurate and 
articulate use of one’s mother tongue, 
spoken and written. 


Lectures and demonstrations are given 
on Monday and Friday, and a workshop 
or seminar on Wednesday—all 50-min- 
ute sessions. A reading assignment and a 
paper based upon a project in progress 
are required weekly. Midterm and final 
examinations are required. 


LECTURES AND PROJECTS 


The first lecture series covers the philos- 
ophy, publics, media and evaluation of 
public relations, with orientation as to 
the place of public relations in manage- 
ment structure. 

The second lecture series is on prob- 
lem-solving. A concurrent project is to 
design a public relations activity for the 
Portland Junior Symphony Orchestra 
(the conductor visited a workshop ses- 
sion to be quizzed for background). 

The third lecture series deals with 
means of persuasion, using the case study 
method based on that of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. A typical project involves prep- 
aration and presentation of a case. 


Marsh Hall at Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore. 


Two lectures are devoted to review 
prior to Christmas holidays. 

Four sessions after the holidays are 
workshops. The final lecture series de- 
scribes the profession of public relations, 
the role of management in the economy 
and the underlying philosophy of the 
American economo-political system from 
the point of view of the practitioner. 


CREATIVITY AND IDEAS 


This course admits of enough flexibility 
to permit the introduction of special 
projects, attendance at plant tours, open 
houses and other special events and class 
time may be allowed for project re- 
search, within strict limits. In addition to 
the training in problem-solving, some 
attention is given to creativity and idea- 
stimulation, by such means as brain- 
storming. 

From this sketch of the course, it is 
obvious that not much instruction is 
given in techniques: e.g., no training in 
photography, but a little in picture-edit- 
ing. The students have received excellent 
background in writing English. Even- 
tually statistics will be a prerequisite, as 
will basic economics, psychology and 
sociology-anthropology. An advanced 
course, now in formation, will be offered 
only if there is substantial demand for it. 

The objective is not to turn out public 
relations tyros, but to show those plan- 
ning other careers what makes up public 
relations practice. Imbuing future man- 
agers with a sense of public relations— 
this is our profession’s next big step. And 
the moment has arrived. 
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BALANCED ADVERTISING 
PROGRAMS 


Many corporations know this to be a fact: The Journal is very special too. In fact, key 
advertising in The Wall Street Journal executives everywhere rate it “the most 
throws powerful weight behind two impor- useful one” among all newspapers and 
tant company goals—better opinion mold- magazines. 
ing and more product sales. The Wall You buy performance with both sides of your 
Street Journal audience is very special— advertising dollar when you invest it in The Wall 


the very men who exert the most influence Street Journal. | 
all through their companies, their commu- THE WALL STR iT JOURN AL 
nities and their industries. And they think | 

Published at: 


NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, D.C. and CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
CHICAGO and CLEVELAND - DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Special Report 


Based on Some 30 Interviews 


Public Relations in Europe Today 


By PROFESSOR JOHN MARSTON 


European public relations progress is 

three or four years old, throw it out. 
It’s out of date! Western European pub- 
lic relations right now is in a boom, at an 
earlier and different stage of develop- 
ment than that in the United States, but 
with great opportunities ahead. 

Feeding the rise is a steady increase 
in living standards backed by a pros- 
perous economy and attested to by al- 
most universal labor shortages. New 
products have joined new methods of 
merchandising. The Swiss young man 
about town may buy real Fort Worth, 
Texas, blue jeans made in Belgium and 
the British housewives are beginning to 
trundle carts through supermarkets. 
Little automobiles jam the Alpine passes 
and rainbow-colored tenting villages 
mushroom along the bonnie banks of 
Loch Lomond. 


I YOUR information upon Western 


INCREASED TRADE 


Increased international trade is boosted 
by lowering of six-nation tariff barriers 
in The Common Market. The French- 
man may buy a Volkswagon as well as a 
Renault or Peugot. People’s capitalism 
and democratic control of industry are 
on the march. And to add an exotic touch 
dozens of new Afro-Asian nations have, 
are seeking or are considering public re- 
lations counsel in London, Paris, Rome 
and other capitals. 

In this hurly-burly of more than 250 
million people and a half-dozen major 
languages, Americans are getting an in- 
creasingly bigger stake. 

Millions of dollars from major United 


JOHN Marston, Professor at Michigan State 
University, interviewed more than 30 lead- 
ing public relations men in Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Hol- 
land and Belgium during the past summer to 
get the facts behind today’s public relations 
“boom” in Western Europe. He is in charge 
of public relations courses at Michigan 
State University. 
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States companies ranging from foods to 
automobiles, oils and chemicals have 
poured into investment in Great Britain 
and the six nations of The Common 
Market within the past few years. Faster, 
cheaper air transport has sent the tourist 
business soaring and returning Ameri- 
cans frequently bring back home a taste 
for foreign products. Two-way trade 
links become constantly closer. 

With the export of American capital 
goes another need—the establishment of 
good will in the countries to which capi- 
tal has gone so that it will be understood 
and appreciated. 

In this situation the practice of public 
relations among Europeans, which hardly 
dates back anywhere before 1946, is 
rapidly coming of age. But how good is 
it? How good is the European public 
relations man? 


WORKING IN A JUNGLE 


The answer must be that the best are 
very good, but that they work in a jungle 
in which most Americans would be 
lost. Their end results may be quite sat- 
isfactory though still not fitting Ameri- 
can preconceptions of accomplishment. 


Three things about them are outstand- 

ing: 

. Their unity of understanding of public 
relations terms. Meanings of “pub- 
licity,” ‘“‘advertising” and “public re- 
lations” are crystal clear. In this they 
all speak the same language. 


. The complexity of the problems which 
they face, such as paternalism in in- 
dustry, popular suspicion, government 
intervention in many phases of life and 
the difficulty of reaching publics in a 
confused media situation. 


3. The comparative lack of higher edu- 
cational study and support for public 
relations in Europe as contrasted to the 
United States. This not only hampers 
development of practitioners; more 
importantly it hampers the develop- 
ment of understanding of public rela- 
tions by some of those who might em- 
ploy practitioners. 


The main Western European nations 
now have professional associations of 
public relations men. A look at their size 
and development provides a quick pic- 
ture of how rapidly progress has been 
made. 

Great Britain is the most highly devel- 
oped and most like the United States. 
The British Institute of Public Relations 
was founded in 1948, grew to 770 mem- 
bers by 1955 and today has more than 
1,300. In 1958 it issued the first guide- 
book to public relations in Britain and 
reprinted it in 1960. Government was a 
public relations leader in Britain but in- 
dustry is still often conservative—with 
room for expansion. 

France. The “Association Francaise 
des Relations Publiques” was established 
in 1955 and has about 280 members to- 
day. Public relations practice in France 
began about 1949 and led to a club, “La 
Maison de Verre” (The Glass House) in 
1950. French public relations today im- 
presses the observer as being primarily a 
number of solo performances by a small 
corps of gifted men who are supported by 
far-sighted employers. But with quicken- 
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ing economy new social outlooks may 
emerge. 

Italy. “Associazione Italiana Per Le 
Relazioni Pubbliche” is the second larg- 
est in Europe with about 500 members. 
It was founded in 1954 and has been 
particularly active in institutes and 
courses for businessmen and _ national 
and municipal government officials. The 
basic question of democracy is still some- 
what at issue in Italy and much of its 
budget is spent on that issue. Its educa- 
tional contacts also are good. 

Western Germany has been the slow- 
comer in European public relations de- 
velopment. Reasons advanced include 
preoccupation with war damage rebuild- 
ing, paternalism, partition of the nation 
and unease about “propaganda” hanging 
over from the ghost of Dr. Goebbels. 
Two years ago the “Deutsche Public Re- 
lations Gesellschaft” was formed center- 
ing in the lower Rhineland area and now 
has about 80 members. In 1959 Adalbert 
Schmidt of Bonn published the first Ger- 
man book on public relations. Some very 
capable work is being done. 

Belgium. Before 1952 the idea of pub- 
lic relations was generally unknown but 
in the latter part of that year a number 
of practitioners formed the “Centre Bel- 
gique des Relations Publiques” and by 
1958 made themselves memorable with 
the “First World Congress of Public Re- 
lations” attended by 269 to which they 
were hosts at The Brussels Worlds: Fair. 
There are about 70 members. As the 
present Common Market headquarters, 
ideas of greater European union receive 
strong support in Belgium. 

Holland. The “Nederlands Genoot- 
schap Voor Public Relations’? was 
founded in 1954 and now has 59 mem- 
bers and 35 associates. A recent effort is 


the joint issuance six times yearly of a_ 
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small magazine upon public relations in 
cooperation with the Belgian Center in 
three languages—Dutch, French and 
Flemish! 

Switzerland. In this little country of 
only 5 million people, public relations is 
often close to “personal relations” al- 
though there are excellent individual 
practitioners. The “Schweizerische Pub- 
lic Relations Gesellschaft” with head- 
quarters in Zurich is currently being re- 
developed after some fine efforts in mak- 
ing the true nature of public relations 
better known. 

How can American firms get the most 
out of their public relations efforts 
abroad? There would seem to be three 
rules: 


1. Don’t try to do the job yourself. The 
average American just doesn’t know 
that much about customs, media, basic 
national reactions and personalities. It 
would take him half a lifetime to learn 
them. 


. Whenever possible, hire a good local 
European public relations man in- 
stead. You can find him through 
American counselors with associations 
abroad and through patient inquiry 
otherwise. Take time to be sure you 
have the right person. 


3.... and then don’t forget about him. 
Keep in close contact. Not only tell 
him what you want, but also elicit and 
listen to his ideas. See that he knows 
what you're thinking so he can tell 
others. Invest time and money in the 
vital intangible of making his work 
fruitful and interesting. 

Much closer contact both ways is 
needed between American and Euro- 
pean public relations people. We have 
much to learn from each other—the 
American from the European because he 
operates in a different communications 
and social environment which can give 
us new ideas; the European from the 
American because we are often further 
along in stages of development and pub- 
lic relations education. 

We share a common interest in free- 
dom of speech because public relations, 
which is free communicative persuasion, 
can only flourish in a democratic society. 
Some of the Europeans know this from 
experience better than we do. 

Finally, the broad-gauged public re- 
lations thinkers in both Europe and the 
United States realize that public rela- 
tions MUST manifest a wide social 
awareness and realization of its responsi- 
bilities for public thought if we are to be 
regarded as more than 20th century 
sophists or hired pleaders. We must work 
for goals that intellectual men of good 
will in the free nations on both sides of 
the Atlantic can approve. 

In today’s tumultuous world the repre- 
sentatives of free communication should 
walk together. 


Important 
New 
Harper 
Business 
Books 


THE 
STORY OF 


PITNEY-BOWES 
by William Cahn 


An unusual story of an unusual 
company that has made signifi- 
cant contributions to our in- 
dustrial history — especially in 
the area of public relations. “A 
model for a civilized industry 
within a civilized, open soci- 
ety.” — STUART "CHASE. 12 
pages of photos. $4.50 


THE 
NEW SCIENCE 
OF 
MANAGEMENT 


DECISION 
by Herbert A. Simon 


Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 


Foreword by Dean Thomas L. 
Norton, New York University. 
A remarkably clear analysis 
of the revolution now being 
shaped by new instruments of 
management — how electronic 
devices can extend executive 
judgment. $2.50 


THE 
SCIENTIST IN 
AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


by Simon Marcson 


“The report of a Princeton 
study that indicates consider- 
able strain in industrial labo- 
ratories because scientists and 
business men often have differ- 
ent goals . points out some 
useful steps toward easing the 
problem.”— N. Y. Times edi- 
torial $3.50 


At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS N. Y. 16 
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Business Can Help 


Develop Economic Understanding 


‘The Financial Report 


As a Communications Tool 


By PAUL L. WATKINS 


democratic economic system is being 

challenged by the communistic eco- 
nomic and political system. While there 
is no need to try stimulating a sudden 
patriotic fervor for the free-enterprise 
system to counteract this challenge, there 
should be increasing efforts to improve 
economic understanding. This effort 
should be directed toward creating a 
climate of uniform “economic-attitudes” 
as a means of developing greater appre- 
ciation of the American economic sys- 
tem. 

Business, labor and government are 
the most logical units of the American 
economy to assume major responsibility 
for developing economic understanding. 
Since business enterprise comprises the 
backbone of American economy, finan- 
cial reports could well be used to facili- 
tate improved understanding of demo- 
cratic economic system. 

The financial report is the most popu- 
lar business report, owners expect it, and, 
in a dollar-conscious economy, the report 
generates interest with its explanation of 
the internal financial status of an organi- 
zation as it affects the equity of each indi- 
vidual owner. Tradition demands that 
economic information or other features 
of a business report subordinate finan- 
cial information. And this will prevail 
until uniform “economic-attitudes” can 
be created and reasonable standard pro- 
cedures can be established for reporting 
internal economic operations. 


[’ THE world today the American 


NATURE OF REPORTS 


These reports summarize the operational 


PauL L. Watkins has been a teacher of 
business education at Park Central High 
School, Bluefield, West Va., for over 20 
years. He received his B.S. degree from 
Bluefield State College and an M.A. degree 
from West Virginia University. 
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and financial activities of an organiza- 
tion and are generally the annual finan- 
cial report or other periodic reports 
covering periods of a year or less. Basic 
financial information is found on state- 
ments variously referred to as account- 
ing statements, financial statements and 
interim statements. Time intervals cov- 
ered by these statements are designated 
as accounting or fiscal periods. A full 
year is known as a fiscal year and may or 
may not be a calendar year. A fiscal year 
may be any period of twelve consecutive 
months of a normal or seasonal cycle; or 
may end on the last day of the month or, 
if based on a 52-53-week year, may end 
near the beginning or ending of a month 
of the logical business year for an or- 
ganization. 

A financial report generally contains 
the two principal financial statements— 
balance sheet and profit and loss state- 
ment. Schedules are often included to 
support information found on the prin- 
cipal statements, which in turn are some- 
times expanded into additional state- 
ments to allow a more detailed analyses. 

Financial information may be a divi- 
sion of a special report or a published 
annual report covering several features— 
financial, social, economic, marketing, 
production, and research factors or other 
special activities. The financial report is 
prepared for owners and creditors—pres- 
ent and potential—management, labor, 
employees, trade associations, credit 
associations, governmental regulatory 
bodies and some of the general public. 


A POMPOUS AIR 


Statistics and accounting data give a 
pompous and exacting air to financial re- 
ports and may infer the optimum in 
measuring business activity. Mathemati- 
cal computations and arrangements have 
their special functions in measuring spe- 
cial units of activity. However, these par- 
ticular analytical techniques should not 


be interpreted to represent finality in 
statement preparation or measurement of 
the business unit. 

The financial report must go beyond 
the financial statements and statistical 
measurements. It must bring into focus 
those factors—past, present and future 
—that explain how the business cycle, 
governmental fiscal and regulatory poli- 
cies, supply and demand and other eco- 
nomic elements relate to and affect the 
progress of an organization. 

The full story of an organization’s fi- 
nancial achievements cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of assets, liabilities and net 
worth. Intangible qualities such as pub- 
lic relations, employee-management re- 
lations, demands for the organization’s 
goods and services, the managerial and 
over-all organizational efficiency cannot 
be conveyed to readers of reports in 
terms of dollar or other mathematical 
values. 


SMALL BUSINESS ECONOMY 


In a diminishing small business economy, 
and modern communication and trans- 
portation systems gradually narrowing 
the sphere of universal economic activi- 
ties, it is important that American busi- 
ness, particularly big business, extend the 
treatment of economics to the financial 
report. This treatment should not con- 
fine its analysis of economic functions to 
the closely knitted internal activities of 
an organization or center the information 
entirely on the organization as a separate 
entity of the economy. Effort should be 
made to show the organization’s inte- 
grated relationship with the total domes- 
tic and universal economy. 


ECONOMIC STATESMANSHIP 


No economic system can conceivably 
operate from a purely scientific approach 
without considering the human element. 
Conversely, to overemphasize the human 
aspect in terms of “for the good of all” 
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When a druggist studies your catalog, he sees more than 
just text and pictures. Unconsciously he reads between the lines for evidence of 
your company’s character. He looks for the quality image that only a good 
printer can help you achieve. Select your printer carefully — and early 
enough to get his help in the planning stages. Very likely he will specify a 
Warren paper, because he’ll get better results — and so will you. S. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


printing papers make a good impression 


FINE PRINTING PAPERS FOR ADVERTISING LITERATURE AND THE PUBLISHING OF BOOKS 
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may suggest an emotional rather than an 
intelligent approach to economics. There- 
fore, it is necessary to set up definite eco- 
nomic values and translate them into 
definite action to establish the ideal—or 
best—economic society possible. To gain 
support, maintain and preserve an eco- 
nomic system in a democratic society 
based on a free economy (1) a choice 
must be made of the type of economic 
society to be developed; (2) specific 
goals must be adopted and common 
agreement on the acceptable means of 
reaching these goals; (3) full participa- 
tion in a common effort to make these 
goals a reality. To prepare the people for 
receptiveness to a democratic program of 
economics, it is important for the basic 
units in the American economic society 
to develop economic statesmanship. 
Economic statesmanship is the ability 
of an economic system to create the best 
or most favorable economic climate so 
that: 
1. A majority of the citizens are con- 
cerned about the well-being of the sys- 
tem. 


. The importance of the individual is 
associated with the profit motive by 
the demonstrated ability of the system 
to distribute the wealth on a fair and 
equitable basis. 


3. The economic system has overwhelm- 
ing support for all phases of its eco- 
nomic efforts. 


4. Each individual feels he has an equal 
chance to secure adequate food, cloth- 
ing and housing as a beginning and is 
assured that through his talent and in- 
dustry he can improve his living stand- 
ard. 


wm 


. Provisions are made for economic and 
social adjustments for those of limited 
capacities, abilities or other circum- 
stances that prevents full participation 
in the system. 


There should be an awareness of eco- 
nomics and its universal application. For 
instance: 


. Through economic relationships there 
should be desire for better understand- 
ing of the economic life of the commu- 
nity, the state, the nation, the world 
and, perhaps, the planets. 


. Economic understanding should be so 
predominant that prejudiced views, 
stereotyped ideas and propaganda are 
at a minimum. 


3. All groups should work incessantly to 
avoid business recessions. 


Creation of a favor ible economic en- 
vironment can give the economic system 
incentive for the driving force necessary 
for wholesome and energetic develop- 
ment. 


EXPLAIN PROFIT MOTIVE 


The area of financial investments offers 
an opportunity for the report writer to 
create better understanding of economics 
and the free-enterprise system. Here is a 
chance for the business or public rela- 
tions specialist to explain the profit mo- 
tive, the risk and opportunities posed by 
a business enterprise, corporate organiza- 
tion, dividends, interests, various kinds 
of stocks and bonds, the role of manage- 
ment, labor and government. 


AN IMPORTANT DOCUMENT 


The important business document, the 
financial report, offers an opportunity to 
coincide financial and economic func- 
tions as they contribute to the welfare of 
an organization, the American people 
and people of the world. 

The broad meaning of economics en- 
compasses finance as it applies to the use 
of money in man’s efforts to acquire eco- 
nomic goods he desires and needs. Be- 
cause of the several sharply defined areas 
of economics, it is the responsibility of 
the report planner to learn the nature 
and function of an organization to inter- 
weave successfully economic informa- 
tion into the financial report. 


NO CRITERIA 


There is no attempt here to establish 
definite criteria as to exact economic in- 
formation to include in financial reports. 
There are many diversified business en- 
terprises, and this diversification would 
reflect the content of the economic infor- 
mation. Many special business reports, 
especially the published annual report, 
contain a review of general economic 
conditions in relation to the operations 
of the reporting organization. While it 
would be desirable to establish definite 
report patterns for economic informa- 
tion, it would require research as well 
as an area of agreement among econo- 
mists and accountants about procedure. 


Americans are accused of being eco- 
nomic illiterates. But this economic illit- 
eracy may just be an inability to convey 
economic information to others with the 
same meaning it has for the business or 
economic specialists. Creating economic 
understanding is more a communications 
problem than a problem of illiteracy. 


A FAVORABLE ENVIRONMENT 


To inform individuals better and create 
wholesome attitudes for a more favor- 
able economic environment, some of the 
following suggestions may help in pro- 
moting economic statesmanship: 


1. Emphasize the part various units are 
playing in the American economy and 
show how research from units of the 
economic society is improving living 
standards. 


. Support and sponsor non-profit or- 
ganizations that unselfishly try to im- 
prove economic understanding. 


3. Show how the economic system makes 
goods and services available to all seg- 
ments of the economy. 


4. Point out efforts to create additional 
employment opportunities. 


5. Indicate the necessity of giving added 
inducements and incentives to creative 
talent. 


6. Encourage the offering of basic eco- 
nomic courses in all schools. 


7. Promote research for improving read- 
ability of financial and economic in- 
formation for the average reader. 


8. Make an effort to coordinate basic fi- 
nancial and economic information 
presented for general public consump- 
tion and to reduce the flood of self- 
interest material. 


Americans enjoy and appreciate eco- 
nomics that extols workable principles of 
the free-enterprise system in which they 
have a responsible share. When they wit- 
ness and experience the practicalities of 
the system, Americans like to read and 
hear what business has to say about the 
workable aspects of free-enterprise. 
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How to set off an 


IDEA chain-reaction 


Whatever you have to say about your company, 
your service or your product, you want to Say it to 
those who knew how to pass the word along—who 
can multiply the effectiveness of your message. 


Where can you find better experts in com- 
munications than among ourselves—the 
top public relations men? Get us—all of 
us—to know your particular message and 
you have a powerful force working for you. 
You can set off an idea chain-reaction in the PUBLIC RELA- 


TIONS JOURNAL by your advertising message. You reach the 
people who talk to other people—in management meetings every- 
where, in company publications, in all media of communications. 


To get full details of the high quality 
circulation and the advantageous 
space rates of PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL, just drop a note to Gus 
Lewander, Advertising Director of 
PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, at 
375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
or phone him at PLaza 1-1940. 
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onty at BACON'S 


Every item clipped 

as published .. . 

original clippings 
only 


Complete clipping coverage 
of business, trade, farm and 
consumer magazines 


Every item as published—orig- 
inal clippings only... double- 
check editing insures against 
unwanted material . . . 100% 
accurate reading list, revised 
daily ... specialized reading, 
market-by-market. All this only 
at BACON’S, your key service 
for complete reliability on 
magazines. 


BACON’S PUBLICITY CHECKER 
for 100% accurate release lists 
Easy to use. Quarterly revi- 
sions keep you 100% up-to- 
date. Over 3500 listings in 
99 markets. 368 pages. 
$25.00. Sent on approval. 


BACON’ CLIPPING 

BUREAU 

14 East Jackson ¢ Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone: WAbash 2-8419 
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ties throughout the 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


MANAGING THE EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
ACTIVITY by Milton Fairman from TOP 
MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK, H. B. May- 
nard, Editor-in-Chief. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1236 pp., including 
index, $17.50. 


Reviewed by Glen Perry, Assistant Director 
of Public Relations, E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington, Del. 


When approaching anything done in the 
public relations field by Milton Fairman, 
it would never occur to me to expect less 
than absolutely top-class performance. 
It was in that spirit that I read “Manag- 
ing the External Relations Activity,” his 
38-page contribution to Top Manage- 
ment Handbook. 1 was not disappointed 
in any way. 

What he has written about the prac- 
tical problems of running a public rela- 
tions department is important. It should 
be fascinating to any public relations 
man. To the man who has administrative 
responsibilities in a public relations of- 
fice, it is required reading, even though 
the price of the book might encourage 
many to try to borrow rather than pur- 
chase. 

Mr. Fairman has been in this field 
for a long time, and this chapter might 
fairly be called the distillation of his 
years of experience heading up the pub- 
lic relations department of The Borden 
Company. He does not pretend that the 
system that works for him will work for 
somebody else, since he recognizes that 
no two public relations operations are 
exactly comparable. But even where his 
way of working doesn’t fit the reader's, 
there is still much to be learned from 
thinking about it. 

Thinking about it! The greatest tribute 
I can pay to this book is that it inevit- 
ably stimulates the reader to think very 
deeply about his own methods of work- 
ing, questioning, wondering, making 
comparisons and checking into them for 
rationales, for strengths and weaknesses. 
I am certain that even if I hadn’t derived 
any new ideas from Mr. Fairman’s ex- 
periences (which I did), my own work 
as an administrator will be improved by 
the concentrated study of what I do and 
why and how I do it induced by his 
words. 

It isn’t necessary (or perhaps even 
possible) to agree with everything he 
says. I myself feel he is wrong when he 
says a public relations administrator can- 
not have a successor, only a replace- 
ment, for this implies to me that he be- 
lieves it impossible to establish in a pub- 
lic relations office a philosophical con- 


tinuity that molds those who work there. 
It is certainly neither desirable nor, I 
believe, necessary to experience a com- 
plete overturn of thinking and methods 
every time a new boss appears. Maybe 
Mr. Fairman doesn’t mean that, but that 
is the way it reads to me. 

No matter. The point is that the theo- 
ries Mr. Fairman brings to his work are 
not visions plucked from the wild blue 
yonder. They have been tested in the fire 
of actual practice. And they are based 
on a very wise mind indeed. The sound 
common sense that permeates this chap- 
ter from one end to the other is so re- 
freshing that one finds oneself stopping 
to savor it. 

For instance, he knows that no single 
individual can bring to a public relations 
operation all the skills and strengths 
needed to make it succeed. He knows 
it is necessary to fabricate a staff the 
sum of whose talents can get the job 
done. And having got such a staff to- 
gether, he knows how foolish it is to 
give it so inadequate a budget that it 
cannot do its work—this is something 
a whole lot of managements could 
profitably learn. 

He recognizes how silly it is to give 
ability to get along with people as a prime 
requisite for a public relations man, for 
he knows that understanding people, and 
not necessarily liking them, or being 
liked by them, is the foundation stone 
of the most important asset of them all, 
sound judgment. 

He knows the necessity for establish- 
ing sound relationships with the other 
parts of the company, and how hard it 
can be to do it, especially when top man- 
agement itself doesn’t qualify the public 
relations operation for respect by its own 
definitive attitude. Mr. Fairman is phi- 
losopher as well as administrator, and 
this means he has a tolerant understand- 
ing of why these difficulties exist. Like 
this: 

“Business demands positive action in 
most areas because the effects of inac- 
tion are obvious—the machine will not 
work until the gear is fixed; the sale can- 
not be closed until the proposal is made. 
In such situations, the normally cautious 
man is pushed into a decision. In public 
relations, cause and effect do not appear 
so closely related and important decisions 
may be postponed or avoided because of 
this.” 

I suppose it would be possible to write 
a review of this chapter at least equal in 
length to Mr. Fairman’s piece, but this 
would seem to me like the master of cere- 
monies at a banquet talking at greater 
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length than the speaker of the evening. 
So I'll subside now, merely concluding 
with the statement that every public re- 
lations executive will owe Mr. Fairman 
areal debt of gratitude once he has read 
and absorbed “Managing the External 
Relations Activity.” It is an area, inci- 
dentally, about which there is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, no literature. 


THE DOLLAR DIPLOMA by Georg Mann. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, $3.95. 


Reviewed by David M. Church, Executive 
Director, The American Association of Fund- 
Raising Counsel, New York, N. Y. 


Written by a worker in the public rela- 
tions vineyard, this novel has to do with 
university administration, public rela- 
tions and fund raising, with the emphasis 
on fund raising. 

The jacket blurb bills The Dollar Di- 
ploma as a contribution to the renais- 
sance of American wit. This reviewer 
finds it no threat to the reputation of 
Mark Twain. 

The novel deals in thin disguise with 
a great university in “the midwestern 
Babylon,” which should stimulate sales 
at the University of Chicago where the 
author once labored in public relations. 

Having described the origin of “Fox 
University” as the result of a “tycoon” 
being maneuvered into becoming a phi- 
lanthropist, the story turns to later prob- 
lems of the institution, and the resort to 
organized fund raising as the means of 
solving these problems. In full cry the 
author rides to the hunt, the quarry 
being administrators, faculty, trustees, 
alumni and fund raisers—with possible 
indications he may have suffered at some- 
time a traumatic experience in public re- 
lations and fund raising. 

The writing indicates the author has 
the ability to do better on his next one, 
should he discard the poisoned barb for 
the good natured sally. 


ATP DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS, pub- 
lished by American Trade Press Clipping 
Bureau, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. $12., 
260 pp. 


The 1960-61 edition of the ATP Direc- 
tory of Periodicals lists over 6,000 con- 
sumer magazines, business papers and 
periodicals of the labor, farm, medical 
and religious press in the United States 
and Canada. 

An 812” x 11”, hard-covered volume, 
the directory covers 106 subject cate- 
gories. It may be ordered from the above 
address. 


BACON'S PUBLICITY CHECKER, 9th Annual 
Edition, published by Bacon's Clipping Bu- 
reau, 14 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago. $25., 
368 pp. 


The 1961 Publicity Checker classifies 
3,646 publications into 99 market groups 
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or fields of interest. Each listing includes 
name of publication, address, editor, fre- 
quency and date of issue, total circula- 
tion and name of the publisher. Every 
publication is coded to show types of 
publicity used. 


The book is spiral bound and has a 
fabricord cover. The price of $25 in- 
cludes a revision service—3 supplements 
issued in February, May and August. 
Book is available from address above 
and will be sent on approval. 


EXECUTIVE PORTRAITS 
by GEORGE JERVAS since 1940 

Call or write for details on our 

publicity package LE 2-2814 


58 East 34 St., New York 16, N.Y. 


Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, distrib- 
uted by successful, reliable company noted for =? 
prompt, personal service. All subjects. Free 

Editorial Report. Inquiries also invited from businesses, 
organizations, churches, etc. Send for Free Booklet. 
Vantage Press, Dept. 122, 120 W. 31, New York 1. 


Alfred Hudson, Burrelle’s Supervisor, relays 
instructions over the public address system. 


125 Skilled Readers Receive 
Your Instructions Immediately 


ONE READING ROOM enables closer supervision and control . . . 
provides more thorough service. This centralized reading operation 
in Livingston, New Jersey allows Burrelle’s to offer you a clipping 
service that is PROMPT and THOROUGH. Clippings from daily and 
weekly newspapers, magazines and trade publications. Clippings 
may be ordered on a national, regional or local basis. 


Est. 1888 


165 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Phone BArclay 7-5371 


SALES OFFICES 
1868 Columbia Road, NW, Washington 9, D. C. 
Magee Building, Pittsburg 22, Pennsylvania 
14 East Jackson Bivd, Chicago 4, Illinois 
1456 N, Crescent Hts. Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Cal. 
OPERATIONS 
75-89 E. Northfield Ave., Livingston, N. J. 


COlumbia 5-1757 
COurt 1-5371 
WAbash 2-5371 
Oldfield 6-0304 


WYman 2-6600 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU. 
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A Carefully Planned 
Promotion Campaign Pays Off 


- 


By ANN CARNAHAN 


IVEN the product and a plea for 
public relations for a widely- 

spread industry, one looks for a 
tent to cover the problem. Or problems. 
For trade associations have many mem- 
bers and these all differ in the size of 
their businesses and their marketing 
habits. Their highly individualized ap- 
proach to public relations, lack or un- 
derstanding or skills, close-to-the-vest 
dealing for fear of giving aid to the 
competition, and, worst of all, their 
sometimes reluctance to appropriate 
funds necessary to a long-range cam- 
paign can slow down a public relations 
promotion before the wheels even start 
to turn. 


NOT GUILTY 


The 18-month-old Fur Information & 
Fashion Council—composed of manu- 
facturers, dressers, dyers, auction com- 
panies, unions, jobbers, retailers, and 
The Fur Label Authority—is not judged 
guilty on this last count; their annual 
public relations budget is in the $200,- 
000 class. 

FIFC’s information, promotion and 
fashion counselor is a blonde who wears 
no hats but has three stoles instead. 
Nona Lou Greene cut the teeth of her 
public relations techniques on programs 
for such clients as Monsanto Chemical 
Company and The Vat Dye Institute. 

At the beginning of her assignment— 
“Increase sale of furs” was the order. 
Miss Greene doodled the following score 
card for herself: 


F ind a new public or build one. . . . 


ANN CARNAHAN, former reporter from 
Europe for the “New York Herald Tribune” 
and the “New York Times,” is author of 
THE VATICAN and a contributor to many pub- 
lications. She writes frequently on business 
and agency affairs. 
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The Press, the Public 
—And the Product 


Interest all association members in this 
new public. ... 


F urnish real news to the public via 
press, radio, TV and to the association 
through trade publications. 


C oncentrate on point-of-sale media— 
retail stores. . .. 


Motivational research, including coast- 
to-coast interviews in depth, showed 
women to be somewhat wary of furs as 
well as unknowing. Comments varied 
from “makes a woman look uppity” to 
“LT wouldn’t even know what kind of fur 
to look for or what questions to ask 
the saleslady.” 

Research also revealed that the entire 
fur industry had slowed down to the 
pace of a perambulator. Mink was out 
front and most wanted; it was also out of 
reach of the college and career girl and 
the young and middle married groups 
whose concerns were mainly house and 
family. 


PRO-FUR REACTIONS 


And yet the interviewers got their most 
enthusiastic pro-fur reactions from this 
younger, budget-minded women who 
generally thought furs to be completely 
foreign to their future—or present. A 
recurrent theme emerged: “Furs are just 
to wear sometimes”; “Furs are for spe- 
cial occasions”; “A fur coat is an extra 
and you still have to buy a winter coat.” 

Retail stores, fur departments and 
sales personnel came in for some pointed 
comment. It was generally thought by 
women interviewed that buying a fur, 
at any price, was an occasion. They be- 
lieved furs should “not hang on racks 
like bargain-day specials”; “should be 
shown you one at a time”; “should not 
be hurried over because it takes time to 
decide.” 

FIFC started its program based on the 
research findings and the belief that 
there was a young public just waiting to 


be shown that the less expensive furs 
such as crowded the warehouses unsold 
—rabbit, fox, muskrat, sea otter, pony, 
mink gills, beaver—could pack a fashion 
wallop and carry a price tag of under 
$750. 


A CALCULATED RISK 


Taking a calculated risk in order to cre- 
ate excitement in the industry and make 
news, name sports designers who en- 
joyed a fashion reputation but had never 
worked in fur were approached to make 
the first (1959) Young Designers Col- 
lection. This promotion was not confined 
to any special manufacturers. As soon 
as the designs were completed, patterns 
were made available to the industry at 
large. 

Simultaneously, in-store training mate- 
rial was prepared and distributed widely. 
Fur care booklets for stores to give to 
interested and potential customers were 
written as first step in the customer-edu- 
cation plan. 

New York press and store showings 
were dramatized and the results were 
heavy. Buying offices and fur buyers 
became enthused about the collection 
because it was altogether new, priced 
reasonably, and bolstered by promotion 
material. 

To test the spread of this support. 
Miss Greene took to the road with her 
1959 collection and made stops at top 
retail stores in Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, New Orleans and Philadelphia. 
The arrangement with store executives 
included an agreement that the store 
would have on hand to sell no less than 
one dozen of the Young Designer Col- 
lection; would produce and place news- 
paper advertisement announcing the col- 
lection and the fashion shows to be 
given; arrange special meetings of fur 
department sales people to see the furs 
and participate in a sales briefing ses- 
sion; would appear as the local fur au- 
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thority for the Council press party in 
their city. 


100 COATS A WEEK 


Coin-of-the-realm, orders, reflected the 
energy of the campaign. The first Young 
Designer Coilection sold at the rate of 
100 coats per week for the first month 
after its debut. 

Women’s Wear Daily’s recent survey 
indicated that more than 4 out of 5 re- 
tailers now know FIFC work and of 
these 70 per cent believe a good job in 
public relations is being done. 

Having established in the trial run that 
the direction was right, FIFC has set its 
sights on more of the same with a goal 
of the $300,000,000 industry set for 
double the business in 1965. 

Another Young Designer Collection 
will go to twice as many stores as last 
year, and the FIFC has outlined an all- 
out program for the women’s clubs of 
America which will be educational. 

Retail promotion kits have been 
planned so that local stores can work 
with individual women’s clubs for fur 
programs and shows and education of 
sales personnel has been stepped up. 

This year’s new customer-education 
offer will be called “The Softest Touch” 


and it is aimed at the women who aren’t 
sure just why they want furs or what fur 
could do for them. 


Nona Lou Greene (left), Promotion and Fashion Counselor of FIFC, New York. 


another’s mink? 
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The softest touch may be the hardest 
sell. Or—one woman’s mouton may be 
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Name......... 


To: CANADIAN PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY, 
94 Glen Road, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


PR IN CANADA MAY BE MISNAMED. It is not 
just a magazine about public relations thought, practice 
and trends in Canada; although, of course, it does report 
these thoroughly and with great skill and care. 

PR IN CANADA IS FIRST and foremost an 
important public relations publication in its own right. 

Its contributors represent some of North America’s leading 
thinkers in national and international subjects of 
importance to public relations. 

It discusses trends in Canadian thought and opinion in 
politics, business, industry, sociology and all forms of 
communications. It examines public relations as an 
international function in breadth and depth. 

It keeps in touch with, and reports, international public 
relations developments through a regular London Letter 
and other overseas reports. 

These are only a few of the reasons why we believe you 
should subscribe to PR IN CANADA. Many others will 
become apparent once you have taken out your first 
annual subscription at $3.00 for six issues. 


to PR in Canada for 


one year at $3.00 |_| 
‘two years at $5.50 [_| 
three years at $8.00 


Please enter my subscription 


Enclosed is my check |_ 


Bill me later |_| 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS FIRM 


Established public relations firm with head- 
quarters in New York considering expan- 
sion through purchase of qualified firm and 
accounts. Particularly interested in financial 
and industrial accounts. 


Seller would have opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of capital gains on cash or long- 
term basis, and if desired, arrangements 
can be made for continuing active partici- 
pation as executive or consultant. 


We can provide excellent bank, profes- 
sional and personal references. All replies 
will be held in strict confidence. Reply 
Box SA-2. 


BUSINESS RELEASES & THE 
STOCK MARKET...... 


Get the facts on this and other timely topics 
in our current newsletter . . . You are invited 
to add your name to our regular mailing list 
without charge or obligation . . . Write today 
to: 
LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
39 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 
Relations Journal, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 
RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
mum. Payable in advance. 


HELP WANTED 


CHICAGO PUBLIC RELATIONS EX- 
ECUTIVE. Represent a publicity-distribu- 
tion service now used by New York’s 
largest agencies and company public rela- 
tions offices. Editorial ingenuity more im- 
portant than sales ability. Write in confi- 
dence. Box LR-2. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Chief aide to eminent figure in national 
affairs and finance seeks connection with 
established public relations firm. Broad 
background includes experience as advisor 
on public affairs, writer, editor and teacher. 
Accustomed dealing large matters; effec- 
tive speaker and negotiator. Age 37. Box 
EH-2. 
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Notes on the Résumé 


E WAS a young college graduate, 
H and in his résumé, engrossed in 
an almost unreadable handwrit- 
ing, he declared that he had decided to 
“break into” the “public relations game” 
(all quotes mine). I wondered whether 
he would consider it proper to wander 
into the office of a neurologist and an- 
nounce that he had decided to break into 
brain surgery. The young man also said 
that he wanted to get into the counseling 
phase of public relations because he 
thought he could do that kind of work 
and gathered that it paid better. I could 
not help observing that the eager young 
man needed some spelling lessons to start 
with, for the word “counseling” was con- 
sistently mis-spelled throughout the 
résumé. 


My first reaction was marked by some 
ire. But then calmer heads prevailed (1 
have several, for just such purposes) and 
I reflected that, after all, the young man 
was little different from the many thou- 
sands of others who apparently look 
upon public relations as a “Good Thing 
to Be In.” Most résumés are constructed 
in frightful style, which always suggests 
to my simple mind that their authors are 
frightful too. 


SUBJECT OF THE SALE 


During a good many years in the world 
of communications, it has been my mis- 
fortune to read over at least 5,000 
résumés, perhaps more. Of these, though 
certainly some of them must have been 
good, I can actually recall only half a 
dozen which sold me anything—the sub- 
ject of the sale, of course, being the 
résumé writer. The rest were a waste of 
time; and a good many of them, per- 
haps two thirds, might be classed as non- 
communicative junk, 


PECULIAR CALENDAR 


I do not, for example, recall any 
résumé in which the author told how he 
could help me; presumably most job- 
seekers are looking for something but 
not offering very much. And I recall no 
résumés in which the writers indicated 
that they had gone to any pains to learn 
anything about my business, my clients, 
my needs, or, in fact, about the public 
relations craft. In most cases the résumé 
writers content themselves with that pe- 
culiar calendar style of prose (1951-52, 
1952-53, 1953-54) which seems to have 
become popular lately. From this ap- 
proach the reader gets the impression 
that, while the applicant may not be very 
bright, he has certainly been around. 


And why, please tell me why, the sup- 
posedly serious applicant declines to be 
straightforward and name a salary, but 
says something cute and evasive about 
“salary range in the $12,000 to $14,000 
area, but prefers opportunity to money.” 
To put it bluntly, this is usually a lie. One 
is reminded of the honesty of the pianist 
Rachmaninoff, who, asked by a gushing 
lady why he displayed his keyboard skills 
so often and in so many places, replied: 
“Of course, to make money, Madam.” 


12 JOBS IN 12 YEARS 


It is also an enchanting experience to 
read a résumé from a man (or woman) 
who has held 12 different jobs in as many 
years but has forgotten to tell why he or 
she left these lucrative posts. 

We may pass lightly over the matter 
of references, all of whom seem to be old 
college chums who owe the applicant 
money or a favor and can hence be de- 
pended on to say a good word. Perhaps 
we should display a similar charity to the 
applicant who, having conned you into 
an interview, arrives with 12 extra copies 
of his résumé (he sometimes calls it a 
“rezoom”) and two large portfolios in 
which, because of the invention of glas- 
sine envelopes, he has embalmed all— 
yes, all—his press clippings since college. 
No matter; one can peruse and study 
these atrocious documents in less than 
a day, and one gets the impression from 
the conveyor of these gems that it would 
be a day well spent. 

Some day we must have a study of the 
résumé: its use and abuse. Meanwhile, 
we must put up with it. After all, who- 
ever said public relations was easy? 


—STEPHEN E. FITZGERALD 
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HE 14th National PRSA Confer- 

ence to be held at the Shamrock 

Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas, 
November 13-14-15, 1961, will offer you an 
opportunity to get together with your friends 
and customers. 

No other single event in the PRSA year 
draws the concentrated attention of the whole 
public relations professional like the annual 
Conference. Here the top public relations 


For full information, 
call Gus Lewander, 
Exhibits Manager, 
at PRSA headquarters 
PLaza 1-1940, or 
fill out this coupon. 


people put their heads together to review 
policies and exchange ideas for the coming 
year... make plans for more effective public 
relations. 


At this Conference—if you’ re an exhibitor 
—people will come to YOU for information. 
You'll meet your top customers in person, 
cement old business ties and initiate valuable 
new contacts. Plan NOW to be an exhibitor. 


Gus Lewander, Exhibits Manager 
Public Relations Society of America 
375 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me full information on booths available for the 
14th National Conference in Houston, Texas. 


— 
City. — 
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*A UNIVERSAL BARGAIN 


Public Relations 
Journal Binders 


Made of green simulated leather, 
each binder holds a complete volume 
—twelve issues—of the Public Rela- 
tions Journal. 


These attractive, gold-imprinted 
binders will enable you to keep your 
Journal copies handy for quick ready 
reference. 


Write or call us today. Only $3.50 
each, and we pay the shipping 
charges. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


Public Relations Journal 


375 Park Ave. 


New York 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 1-1940 


Public Support Plays 
An Important Role 


Police Public Relations 


By FRANKLIN M. KREML 


ROGRESSIVE businesses for many 
Pres have recognized the impor- 

tance of public relations. Law en- 
forcement agencies, however, have been 
slow to develop public relations programs 
even though they need public under- 
standing and support even more than 
business does. 

Without active, broad public participa- 
tion in reporting crime, giving informa- 
tion to investigators and appearing in 
courts of law as witnesses, the police can- 
not function. In New York City, for ex- 
ample, the refusal of many citizens to 
give information to police or to appear 
as witnesses has hindered law enforce- 
ment. 

To police, public relations is a neces- 
sity. Yet, police generally have poor pub- 
lic relations. There are two basic reasons: 


1. Performance of the police mission it- 
self is not conducive to good public 
relations. No one wants to be re- 
strained, certainly not arrested. 


. Most police departments fail to recog- 
nize the importance of public relations 
or they misunderstand how it func- 
tions. 


In some instances, the police adminis- 
trator does recognize the importance and 
need of a public relations program, but 
takes no positive action, not knowing 
where to begin. Other police adminis- 
trators have a misconception of public 
relations. They believe that a full, sound 
public relations program is simply pub- 
licity, which is, of course, just one of the 
many techniques of public relations. 


YOUTH PROGRAMS CONDUCTED 


Many police departments conduct youth 
programs, which include participation in 
Boy Scout troops, baseball clubs, summer 
camps and traffic patrols. The goodwill 
of the children helps win the goodwill of 
the parents. 


FRANKLIN M. KREML is Director of The 
Transportation Center at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 


Pleasant contacts with businessmen 
on the beats provide opportunities to dis- 
seminate information about police poli- 
cies and programs and to explain police 
problems. Police may provide inspec- 
tional services to business places not only 
for security but also for goodwill. 

A complete public relations program, 
however, must include provision for good 
general service, development of an atti- 
tude of dedication, impeccable integrity 
and common courtesy throughout the 
police agency. The achievement of these 
goals results in a sympathetic public, one 
which participates in the law enforce- 
ment program. A good example is the 
spirit of public cooperation in Milwau- 
kee. With such public support, the police 
become increasingly effective supporters 
and participants in the department's pro- 
gram of law enforcement and public 
safety. 


WINNING RESPECT 


The essence of police public relations is 
winning such public respect and confi- 
dence that all but the criminals identify 
themselves with the police. The public 
accepts the police objectives as its own 
and feels a sense of responsibility in the 
achievement of these objectives. 

The police cannot provide efficient 
service if citizens fail to do their part in 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


CREATIVE ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations 


Marketing Research 


53 Baxter Blvd. Portland, Maine 


 TOZER-FILLIETTAZ 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
FIFTY-TWO BROADWAY NEW YorRK 4, N. Y. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


2701 SOUTH BAYSHORE DRIVE 
MIAMI 33, FLORIDA « HI 5-1439 


reporting and giving information on 


crime because they “do not want to get eoduniste... 


AL 


involved” or they hesitate to complain 
of inadequate police service. 

A police department cannot develop 
an attitude of dedication when on every 
hand officers meet cynicism and in many 
instances social rejection. One of the 
greatest perils to the success of the re- 
organization of the Chicago Police De- 
partment under Superintendent O. W. 
Wilson is such public cynicism and in- 
difference. 

A police department cannot achieve 
impeccable integrity when citizens— 
many of them otherwise good citizens— 
directly contribute to its corruption by 
such thoughtless actions as handing an 
officer money with a driver's license 
when stopped for a traffic violation. 

Common courtesy results when, on 
one hand, the public insists upon it and, 
on the other hand, deserves it. Few per- 
sons would tolerate in their work the 
kind of abuse to which a policeman is 
almost routinely subjected. Much of the 
abuse stems from fear, and this in itself 
represents an unhealthy relationship be- 
tween the public and the police. 

No lasting cooperation will result from 
enforcement imposed on an unwilling 


’ 
people. Permanent progress will be made Pa JOURNAL! If you'll send us names of 
in the development of order and security ae persons you think might be interested 
only when an attitude favorable to law “e Z; 


observance is developed in the public 
and the police. When good public rela- 
tions improves the public’s opinion of the 
police, the police department itself will 
continue to improve. It is a virtuous 
circle rather than a vicious one. 

Police must be supported by individ- 
uals and such civic organizations as 
crime commissions and chambers of 


commerce. Without this support, police NAME___ NAME___ 
cannot prevent and halt crime and vice COMPANY 
in Our cities, counties and states. ADDRESS. ADDRESS___ 

If we are to have effective police in the ciTy__ SS — ao STATE 
“of the people,” the police and the public 
must each accept its responsibility. The 2. 4. 
way to achieve this goal is through effec- NAME___ 
tive police public relations programs COMPANY. COMPANY 
based upon dedicated police work by re ADDRESS 
each member of the department, with CITY STATE CITY STATE 


resultant public confidence and respect. 
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Chemistry has a process known as syn- 
ergism. Stated simply, synergism means 
the whole representing more than the 
sum of its parts. Applied to COMMUNI- 
CATIONS, synergism means that one 
dollar spent for public relations, another 
dollar for advertising, and a third dollar 
for collateral effort, should yield $4 
worth of communications effectiveness. 
Mr. J. C. Long, chairman, or Mr. H. T. 
Rockwell, president, will be pleased to 
discuss it with you. 


JONES, BRAKELEY 
& ROCKWELL, INC. 


515 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Stockholder 
Investor 
Communications 


Corporate Financial Relations 


Corporate Development 


COUNSEL AND SERVICES 


Henry T. Rockwell, President 


Synergism... 
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Public Relations Comme 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


PROSPECTIVE SUBSCRIBERS to the 


in our magazine, we'll gladly send a 
sample copy to each. Just fill in the 
coupon below, return it to us, and we'll 


do the rest. 
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TO THE EVITOR 


CHOICEST CHESTNUTS 


Inasmuch as Calvin Kytle has seen fit to 
use this “Letters” column to unload some 
of the choicest chestnuts and canards in 
the co-ops’ arsenal of defense of their tax 
position, allow me to demur. 

There is another side. Mr. Kytle protesteth 
too much, yet this is understandable con- 
sidering what is at stake. The simple justice 
of putting a cooperative corporation on the 
same tax basis as any other corporation 
would restore conditions of competition 
rigorous enough to cause any co-op corpo- 
rate staff person to blanch. 

When you can build a corporate business 
without having to pay the 52 cents out of 
each $1 of earnings to the federal govern- 
ment the way your competitor corporation 
has to do, you've really got something! 
You can retain this 52 cents in the business 
for expansion without even paying interest 
on it if you want to work it that way... 
and this is exactly what many co-op cor- 
porations have been doing. They have the 
advantages of being corporations without 
paying for the privilege in the form of cor- 
porate income taxes. 

“No income,” indeed! What happened to 
the corporate income of the Welch Grape 
Juice Co., Mr. Kytle, the day after it was 
bought by a co-op corporation? Same busi- 
ness, same product, same customers, same 
workers, but suddenly no 52% take by 
Uncle. 

(See Prof. Guthmann’s article “Tax Fa- 
voritism to Cooperatives” in the November- 
December Harvard Business Review for 
an analysis of this very freest of free enter- 


HOW TO GET FULL-COLOR 
NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 


Approximately 500 newspapers today are 
equipped to print ROP full color. For you, 
the public relations executive, this adds up 
to a golden opportunity to “cash in” on an 
exciting new market for full-color editorial 
picture-stories in these newspapers. 

As specialists in creating ROP color pub- 
licity programs, we have conducted resultful 
campaigns for Rose Marie Reid (swimsuits) , 
David W. Evans (National Turkey Federa- 
tion), Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer (Ben-Hur), 
Carl Byoir (Hallmark Cards), Harshe-Rot- 
man (R. T. French) and many others. 

For further information, write for our 
free brochure. 


STA-HI COLOR SERVICE, INC. 
1000 S. Pomona Ave., Fullerton, Calif. 
16 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


MULLING OVER A NEW MOTION PICTURE? 


With 48 years of budget-stretching film ex- 


perience we'll gladly mull with you .. . and 


then . . . produce! 


GAM RLEANS 


PH. 3-8098 Film Productions, Inc. 
211 W.Cumberland Ave. @ Knoxville 2, Tenn. 
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prise, the corporation freed of the task of 
paying its share of the vast cost of govern- 
ment.) 


Ron Kennedy 
F. H. Peavey & Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


AN AUTHOR REPLIES 


It is not the purpose of a book review to 
discuss economic doctrine definitively, and 
it is not the function of a reviewer to engage 
in public controversy. However, since Cal- 
vin Kytle has charged me with “an impor- 
tant misstatement of fact” in my review 
of Murray Lincoln’s “Vice President in 
Charge of Revolution,” I am compelled 
to reply. 

In the review, I remarked parenthetically 
that co-operatives enjoy significant tax ad- 
vantages over investor-owned enterprises. 
In his letter, Mr. Kytle states correctly that 
co-operatives pay income taxes on any net 
income they have. However, he sloughs 
off the fact that patronage refunds to cus- 
tomers correspond directly, in the pure 
economic sense, to the net income of cor- 
porations which is taxed once as corporate 
income and again as personal income when 
received by stockholders. 

He then ignores the fact that by issuing 
certificates in lieu of cash refunds, co-op- 
eratives are able to accumulate capital 
without paying income taxes on what 
amount to retained earnings. Thus, the 
co-operative enjoys a double advantage 
over the investor-owned enterprise which 
must accumulate capital from taxable in- 
come or borrow it at prevailing rates of 
interest. 

These differences in tax treatment are par- 
ticularly significant in the many cases 
where co-operatives compete directly with 
investor-owned enterprises. For a much 
more learned discussion of the subject than 
I am able to offer, I refer My Kytle to 
Prof. Harry G. Guthmann’s article, “Tax 
Favoritism to Cooperatives,” in the No- 
vember-December, 1960, issue of Harvard 
Business Review. 


Robert Van Riper 
Contributing Editor 
PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 


KUDOS FOR OUR AUTHOR 


There appeared in your November issue a 
letter from Calvin Kytle, Nationwide In- 
surance, Columbus, Ohio, which criticized 
Robert Van Riper’s review of Murray Lin- 
coln’s autobiography upon the ground that 
Mr. Van Riper was mistaken in his belief 
that cooperative corporations enjoy a tax 
favoritism that is largely responsible for 
their tremendous growth. Since Mr. Van 
Riper was quite correct in his understanding 
of this matter, it would seem proper to com- 
ment on this matter. 

The letter states, for example, that the tax 
exemption for farm cooperatives was re- 
moved by amendments to the tax laws in 


1951 and that, at the present time, coopera- 
tives are required to pay income taxes. Sec- 
tion 521 of the Internal Revenue Code 
states that a farmers’ cooperative corpora- 
tion “shall be considered an organization 
exempt from income taxes for purposes of 
any law which refers to organizations ex- 
empt from income taxes.” 

In a letter dated July 26, 1955, G. M. 
Humphrey, the then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, pointed out to the Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee that the 
law was not working out the way Congress 
intended and that “cooperatives may retain 
earnings with no tax imposed either on 
them or their members.” 

The practice is for a cooperative corpora- 
tion to allocate its profits to its member 
patrons by means of a certificate or letter of 
advice which informs the member of the 
amount of his patronage dividend and states 
that the cooperative is retaining it as 
additional working capital. Because of 
this paper allocation, the cooperative corpo- 
ration is not required to pay any income tax 
on these retained profits. The members of 
the cooperative have received nothing of 
value and the courts have held that they 
have therefore nothing upon which an in- 
come tax can be levied. 

The letter states that the profits of the 
cooperative which are distributed as refunds 
or patronage dividends to its member own- 
ers are not income to the cooperative. In a 
complete analysis of this point, the staffs of 
the Treasury and the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation established “be- 
yond question” the fact that cooperatives 
are separate corporate entities which are 
taxable as such and that, “The cooperatives’ 
net margins are income to them regardless 
of patronage dividend contracts.” 

The member owners of a cooperative 
corporation agreed with each other that 
they will siphon off the corporate profits in 
the form of dividends on patronage, rather 
than stock ownership. Their theory is that 
this makes the profits turn into refunds so 
that there is no income left in the coopera- 
tive. 

A cooperative corporation has assets and 
employees. It buys, sells and performs serv- 
ices. It uses land, labor, capital and man- 
agerial ability. To say that it cannot operate 
at a profit is as ridiculous as to say that it 
cannot operate at a loss. The fact that the 
owners of a cooperative corporation receive 
their profits on a basis of patronage rather 
than stock ownership should have no effect 
on the tax liability of the corporation for 
earned profits. 

It is only natural that the ability of co- 
operative corporations to escape all Federal 
income taxes which are borne by their com- 
petitors gives them a tremendous competi- 
tive advantage. It is surprising that they 
should claim that the advantage isn’t there. 


Garner M. Lester 

National Tax Equality 
Association 

Washington, D. C. 
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A French word that means the same thing in English: 
quality or state of being precise; accuracy; definite- 
ness. It’s a precise description of an Air France pilot. 
Exacting. Accurate. Definite. An alert mind guiding 
skilled hands to precise action. Everyone expects it. 
Everyone who’s ever flown Air France finds it. They 


Precision 


find something else, too. The same quality of preci- 
sion in everything. Food that is prepared in the great 
French tradition. Service that is accurate, and atten- 
tive to every detail. Atmosphere that is friendly, en- 
joyable, and authentically French. Precisely what 
you want...precisely what you get...every time! 


JET 
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“‘Sales practically ceased last month’’ 


WHEN YOU'RE MISUNDERSTOOD 


... through faulty group communication . . . it 
can cost you money and slow down an other- 
wise smooth operation. That’s why it pays to ask 
The Jam Handy Organization for effective help 
when you want to get the right idea across to 
the right audience. 


We’re specialists in visual communications, ex- 
perienced in all techniques. On your next critical 
group communications assignment, large or 
small, ask the help of 

THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT HOLLYWOOD 


“Sales activity increased last month” 
‘ 
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he 
: 
x Sales actually decreased last month 
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